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INTERNSHIPS 


The roles of principals and superin- 
tendents in education have changed 
greatly in the last two decades; changes 
in their preparation are necessary if 
they are to perform effectively in the 
new situations in which they find them- 
selves. Conscious of the need for these 
changes, both administrators and the in- 
stitutions offering preparation in edu- 
cational administration have been study- 
ing means of developing more effective 
programs of preparation. As a result, 
specific changes have been made in sub- 
ject matter and learning activities. 

One aspect of some preparation pro- 
grams that has been receiving wide at- 
tention since 1947 is the internship. 
The essential characteristic of this is 
that the student in educational admini- 
stration, during the latter part of his 
preparation program, works for a period 
of time in an actual administrative sit- 
uation under the close supervision of a 
competent administrator and the institu- 
tion in which he is undertaking his pro- 
fessional study. 

Attention has been given to intern- 
ships by the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National Con- 
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IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The strengths and weaknesses of current internship 
programs are outlined in a recent survey 
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ference of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration and, more recently, by the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 


ministration. In 1952 and 1953 two man- 
uals outlining suggested principles and 
practices for internship pregrens were 
published by CPEA centers. 


Studies of Internships 


Studies of internships in educational 
administration have been limited in num- 
ber and scope because the number and ex- 
tent of internship programs have been 
limited. One of the few that have been 
made was a survey of the status of 
internships in educational administra- 
tion in 1942-50, completed by Wheaton.” 
Of 152 institutions surveyed, he found 
internship programs operating in only 
seventeen. 


A more recent study was one completed 
by Baber in 1953.3 He defined internship 
in educational administration as "con- 
tinuous field practice involving admini- 
strative tasks and responsibilities un- 
der the joint supervision of the train- 
ing institution and the cooperating 
school-community, for a period of time 
ranging from three months to a year." 
Field practice was described by him as 
"a type of field experience which in- 
volves some participation (other than 
observation) on the part of the trainee." 


Baber submitted status-survey ques- 
tionnaires to eight colleges and univer- 
sities east of the Mississippi River 
which had, according to the literature 
on the subject, representative and es- 
tablished programs of internship. Using 
a prepared interview check list, he in- 
terviewed also the faculty members in 
each of the institutions who were re- 
sponsible for conducting the internship 
programs. 
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In addition to these two steps, he 
prepared a questionnaire regarding ob- 
jectives, criteria, and assumptions of 
internship programs which he submitted 


to a selected jury of twenty persons who 


were considered "experts on the basis of 
their representative positions and 
first-hand knowledge of internship pro- 
grams." These included fifteen univer- 
sity faculty members, three superinten- 
dents of schools, one editor of a 
professional journal, and one state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Finally, he reviewed the "available 
professional literature and other writ- 
ten materials dealing directly with ad- 
ministrative internships and assumptions 
about the training needs and processes 
of learning involved in such programs." 


Baber's analysis of the data he col- 
lected enabled him to arrive at what he 
feels are certain general conclusions 
regarding internships. 


A Lack of Agreement 


He found a considerable lack of agree- 
ment among the educators regarding what 
constitutes an internship in educational 
administration. In some localities "ab- 
breviated field experiences involving 
observation and limited participation" 
were considered internships. In others, 
in-service training programs for prac- 
ticing administrators were known as in- 
ternships. Between these extremes were 
programs ranging in length from twelve 
weeks on a part-time basis to one year 
on a full-time basis, with duties rang- 
ing from highly specialized research to 
"broad routines of the public school 
superintendency and principalship.” 


Second, there appears to be no agree- 
ment as to the organization, scope, and 
supervisory procedures employed in the 
programs. Reporting on this, Baber said: 


Internships are offered at different 
graduate levels in the several training in- 
stitutions; are organized on varying time 
bases; have no common denominator as to 
types or extent of administrative experi- 
ences provided for the intern; and are char- 
acterized by few common standards of super- 
visory procedures. 


Finally, there is a divided opinion 
among educators regarding the types of 
internships that have proved most satis- 
factory. In general, however, work with 
people (students, staff, citizens, and 


community groups) is looked upon as more 
effective and useful than work with bud- 
gets, records, and other forms. 


On the Positive Side 


Despite this lack of agreement, Baber 
found that the number of internships and 
the number of institutions offering them 
are increasing. As this would indicate, 
faculty members in these institutions 
endorse such programs with enthusiasm. 


Among the members of the jury used in 
the study, there was agreement on two 
objectives of internship programs. Both 
of these dealt with enriching programs 
of preparation by including actual prac- 
tice in them that permits testing and 
applying theory. Furthermore, seventeen 
or more of the twenty jury members 
agreed on four criteria for evaluating 
programs. These were: 


a the internship should consist largely of 
Significant administrative work necessary 
to the well-being of an on-going educa- 
tional program--not so-called "made" work; 


be the internship should provide substantial 
opportunity for creative thought and 
action on the part of the intern; 


c the internship should make provision for 
joint planning, action, and evaluation by 
the intern, his college adviser, and the 
supervising administrator in the coopera- 
ting school-community; and 


d. the internship should make provision for 
flexibility in type of assignment to bet- 
ter meet the needs and interests of the 
individual intern--as determined by him- 
self and his adviser(s). 


Eighteen or more of the twenty jury 
members agreed on five assumptions as 
ones which should underlie or be inher- 
ent in internship programs. They felt 
that such programs should (1) "reduce 
the dualism between theory and practice; 
(2) emphasize the professional prepar- 
ation of administrators, (3) promote the 
student's growth in providing democratic 
leadership, and (4) provide the oppor- 
tunity for the intern "to carry real ad- 
ministrative responsibility." A fifth 
assumption is that the student is pre- 
pared, prior to beginning his intern- 
ship, "in the areas of general and pro- 
fessional education." 


Advantages of Internship Programs 


The study appeared to reveal that 
there was rather general agreement on 
several advantages of internship pro- 
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grams. Such programs, it was thought, 
improve relationships between colleges 
and the cooperating school-communities 
by establishing communication between 
them. This enables the local administra- 
tors and school systems to become ac- 
quainted with the thinking of the insti- 
tutions and, in turn, the institutions 
gain a better understanding of local 
problems and practices. As a result, 
needed modifications are often made in 
the institutions' programs of prepara- 
tion. Second, the programs of internship 
"afford opportunities for raising the 
level of the profession." Baber explains 
this by saying that "as the local admin- 
istrator helps prepare young educators 
for administrative positions, he tends 
to develop a broader perspective and a 
greater sense of responsibility to the 
profession." It appears to be true also 
that college and university faculty mem- 
bers participating in a program become 
alert to field programs and practices; 
thus they likewise tend to grow profes- 
Sionally. 


Third, the "internship emphasizes the 
meaning and effective usage of profes- 
Sional knowledge and theory in terms of 
practical situations." Although this is 
a rather obvious advantage of such pro- 
grams, Baber warns that it loses its 
value if the trainee simply develops 
proficiency in imitating the procedures 
and techniques employed in the system 
wherein he is gaining experience. 


Fourth, internships permit "a continu- 
ing, comprehensive experience in admini- 
strative responsibility to one signifi- 
cant school-community situation." Baber 
believes this is a unique advantage, one 
that is preferable to a series of brief 
and disconnected field experiences in a 
variety of school systems. 


Factors Influencing Programs 


In the study, no evidence was found 
which indicated that the size of the co- 
operating school system or community had 
any effect on the quality of the intern- 
ship programs. Effective programs were 
found in small villages and in large 
cities. On the other hand, the distance 
of the cooperating school system from 
the training institution was considered 
an influential factor. Baber states that 
"proper supervision and integration of 
internship programs were reported to be 
less effective, or at least more diffi- 
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cult, where internships were served at 
distances greater than forty miles from 
the campus." This finding coincides with 
the following list of factors which he 
found to exert the greatest influence 
upon the selection of the communities in 
which internships are served: 


a& Personal and professional qualities of 
the local administrator; 


b. Breadth of opportunity for several kinds 
of internship experiences; 


c. Distance of the school-community from the 
college campus. 


In choosing graduate students for as- 
signment to internships, the persons re- 
sponsible for the programs who were 
interviewed in this study listed the 
following factors, in the order named, 
as those exerting the greatest influence 
upon their decisions: (1) the judgment 
of a college faculty member, (2) social 
maturity of the student, (3) character 
of the student, and (4) the student's 
scholastic and academic rank. The as- 
signments made are usually in superin- 
tendencies and principalships. Seventy- 
three per cent of all internships re- 
ported for the period 1949-52 by the 
institutions in this study were served 
in connection with these positions. 


Dangers 


Persons who have studied internships 
recognize two dangers in them which must 
be avoided. Baber reports the first by 
saying that "internships may be misedu- 
cative." He explains this by saying: 


Unless the quality of direct experience is 
properly safeguarded by means of cooperative 
effort between the college and the local 
school, there is danger that internship ex- 
periences may be so disconnected as to defy 
integration; so repetitive of automatic 
skills as to become narrowing; or so di- 
vorced from acceptable theory as to result 
in undesirable learnings. Without close su- 
pervision and guidance from the college, the 
intern may be unable to discriminate between 
desirable and undesirable administrative 
practices observed in the field situation. 
Blind following of local example contributes 
to the status-quo and may be miseducative in 
effect. 


The second danger is that interns may 
be exploited. Speaking of this Baber 
says: 


Care must be taken to see that the intern 
is not subjected to constant repetition of 
routine tasks in which he has previously 
demonstrated his competence, merely for the 


benefit of the local school. He must be 
permitted and encouraged to have a variety 
of types of administrative experiences, in 
accordance with his needs and the scope of 
educational administration as a profession. 


No One Method 


As the thinking of persons involved in 
Baber's study indicated, internship is 
only one method by which programs for 
the preparation of administrators can be 
made more effective. For example, it is 
obvious that internships would be of 
greatest value to inexperienced admini- 
strators. For experienced administrators 
undertaking graduate study, classroom 
work, seminars, surveys, and field trips 
would likely prove far more valuable. In 
fact, these activities can be made high- 
ly significant experiences for both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced persons. In- 
stitutions preparing administrators 
probably need to devote as much atten- 
tion to improving their present methods 
of instruction as they need to give to 
developing internship programs for their 
less experienced students. 


Baber is justified in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in every effort 
made to improve or enlarge programs of 
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preparation the institutions should 
realize that both "theory" and "prac- 
tice" are essential. He states the case 
well when he says: 


Whatever method is used to promote the ef- 
fectiveness of the preparatory program for 
the individual student, it should be recog- 
nized that there is no essential dichotomy 
between theory and practice. Theory as 
taught in the classroom may be as practical 
as practice itself. Practice without theory 
is barren and pointless... 
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1. If you were to undertake advanced study in educational administration, 
what advantages, if any, do you believe you would derive from serving 


What changes, if any, do you believe should be made in the programs of 
preparation in educational administration now offered by colleges and 


On the basis of your experience, what contribution 
college or university in strengthening its program 
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